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The First Page of “ The Portrait of a Lady.” 


Mr. James, having opened his novel with a line in 
general praise of the ceremony known as afternoon tea, 
engages to describe forthwith to his readers an ideal 
occasion of that kind. Drinking the beverage with 
Johnsonian freeness of indulgence ourselves, we are 
pleased to draw from his approval a personal tribute to 
the refinement of our own taste; and with a sense of 
the enjoyment that is to spring from the quickened 
recollections of many a kindred festivity, we wait 
eagerly for his description of the perfect scene. When 
we have heard him through, however, we feel disap- 
pointed ; and from the very keenness of anticipated 
pleasure it is natural that the disappointment should be 
great. For the moment, therefore, we lay his inverted 
volume upon our knees, to ponder the reason, not that 
he has pleased us much, but that he has not pleased us 
much more. 

In the first place, Mr. James introduces his characters 
in the following words: ‘ The persons concerned in it 
were taking their pleasure quietly, and they were not 
of the sex which is supposed to furnish the regular 
votaries of the ceremony I have mentioned.’ The cere- 
mony mentioned is that of afternoon tea, and the words 
‘taking their pleasure quietly’ can refer to nothing else 
than to tea-drinking. That this meaning is the true sense 
of the passage is made clear not only by the general 
connection, but also by the author’s explicit statement, 
that the persons concerned .were not of the sex that 
habitually drink tea. It is furthermore evident that we 
are invited to become spectators of a scene in which the 
main action is still continued by all the persons thus 
described. What is the measure of our surprise, there- 
fore, to discover, when the characters are individ- 
ually mentioned, that only one of them is drinking tea, 
and that the two others are strolling to and fro, 
smoking cigarettes; the one of them booted and 
spurred, holding a soiled pair of dog-skin gloves in his 
hands behind him, the other having his hands stuck 
irrecoverably into his pockets? The author, careless 
about what he has just promised, now simply remarks 
that ‘ they had either finished their tea or were indiffer- 
ent to their privilege.’ Thus the action which we were 
prepared to see not only actually going on but greatly 
enjoyed is now represented as either already past or as 
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never having taken place at all, and we are at perfect 
liberty to believe that the very persons who were intro- 
duced to us as delighted votaries of the ceremony of 
drinking tea not only did not wish any on this occasion, 
but may never have drunk a cup for the love of it in 
The fourth party in the scene—a young 
lady who appears by and by—is asked to take tea, but 
declares that she has already had enough; so that of 
the party which is described as spending ‘an eternity 
of pleasure,’ only one gets the least visible enjoyment 
out of the beverage. 

In the second place, Mr. James describes the time as 
what he would call ‘the perfect middle of a splendid 
summer afternoon.’ This we think we understand ; 
but Mr. James is not perfectly assured that we do 
understand, and so he prudently enforces, or kindly 
explains, his meaning by adding, ‘a part of the after- 
noon had waned.’ In fact, Mr. James means to be 
obliging ; and having helped us to the idea that when 
the middle of an afternoon has come, part of it has 
waned, he further leads us through this difficult passage 
by stating that ‘ much of it remained.’ Nay, Mr. James 
cannot be too obliging ; and although we bow him our 
thanks and beg him to take no further trouble, since 
everything is quite plain now, he goes on, in an inde- 
fatigable way, to assure us that ‘ real dusk would not 
arrive for many hours.’ Nor does he seem to regard 
his services as dispensable until he has introduced, as 
forever decisive on the point, one more line announcing 
that ‘ the flood of summer light had begun to ebb.’ At 
length we discover that this ‘ perfect middle’ of the 
afternoon is five o’clock. 

In the third place, let us for a moment consider the 
use that Mr. James makes of shadows. ‘ The shadows 
on the perfect lawn were straight and regular; they 
were the shadows of an old man sitting in adeep wicker 
chair near the low table on which the tea had been 
served, and of two younger men strolling to and fro, in 
desultory talk, in front of him.’ This language, rigidly 
construed, forces us to believe that the only shadows on 
the lawn were those cast by the three men; and 
although, in this instance, we should allow other con- 
siderations to outweigh the obligation under which an 
author places his reader to take his language for what 
it is and not for what can be made of it, we are still so 
restricted by this and the preceding elements of descrip- 
tion, as to picture the group in an open space on the 
lawn, apart from anything that could intercept the 
sun’s rays, or come between the persons and the clear 
sky above. Yet we discover, on the twelfth page of the 
book, that these men are under trees, which on the third 
page are mentioned as oaks and beeches that fling down 
“a shade as dense as that of velvet curtains.’ Con- 
sequently, we are compelled at this point to reconstruct 
the entire scene: we either carry the whole tea-party 
to one of the trees, or one of the trees to the tea-party— 
an irritating business ; and then we must so dispose 
both, that the shadows of all may fall separate and 
distinct upon the turf. Again, it is presumable that 
Mr. James does not mean that some of the shadows 
were straight and others angular, but that the shadows. 
were both straight and angular. But what degree of 
resemblance exists between the shadow of an old man 
sitting in a deep wicker-chair and the shadows of two 
young men strolling in front of him? And with what 
propriety can objects so unlike be bound together by 
the terms of a common description? It is as if one 


should say, ‘ The shadows on the lawn were straight 
and angular ; they were the shadows of a windmill and 
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of two lean donkeys grazing near by.’ In the use of 
shadows in poetry and in prose fiction, we recognize a 
resource and a device, of which the effect may be made 
charming, or weird, or powerful, or terrible, if the prov- 
ocation for their introduction be adequate and the 
management artistic ; and it would be a novel and in- 
structive undertaking to gather a number of the most 
striking passages that illustrate their employment, and 
analyze with exactness the charm of each. Whatever 
should be the outcome of such a study, we are of one 
thing quite confident : that it would not commend the 
use of them to tell us that an old man sitting in a deep 
wicker-chair and two young men strolling in front of 
him cast shadows ‘straight and angular.’ 

By the general reader such points may be passed 
unnoticed, but they may not be disregarded by any one 
who aims at perfect finish of literary workmanship. 

J. Lane ALLEN. 





Literature 
Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature.* 

THE new edition of this work, which has so long been 
expected, is at last before the public. It contains no 
decided novelty, being constructed upon the lines of the 
preceding editions, but is very much larger and fuller, 
and contains many periodicals not previously indexed, 
as well as thirty years or more of additional titles in 
those magazines which were included in its last publica- 
tion. Mr. Poole and his coadjutors are to be congratu- 
lated that their labors are finished, and that the result 
is as good as itis. The previous editions have been of 
great advantage to American scholars. They laid open 
the contents of many serials, often containing the 
latest results of thought, expressed in a condensed and 
appropriate form, and frequently when there was 
nothing else in the language that could be referred to. 
It was a happy idea of Mr. Poole, when a student in 
Yale College, to render these treasures, or a portion of 
them, accessible to his fellow-students. The first edi- 
tion, in 1848, was of only five hundred copies, and has 
long since become too scarce for the ordinary collector. 
It contained 154 pages, which the next issue augmented 
to 521. A-copy of this is to be found in every library 
of any size, and is really the only means of unlocking 
the contents of most of our periodicals. But since its 
issue, in 1853, the number of magazines and reviews 
has increased ; libraries are much better furnished with 
them than formerly ; and the closeness with which 
literary competition is now carried on makes it neces- 
sary for students to look in all quarters for late infor- 
mation. The new edition is due to the conviction of 
scholars that such a work was indispensable, and the 
willingness of librarians to undertake the task without 
compensation. To its compilation, fifty-one librarians 
have lent their assistance, and the previous labors of 
Mr. Poole have been incorporated. The three libraries 
which are most conspicuous for their efforts in this 
behalf are the Public Library of Chicago, the Public 
Library of Boston, and the Watkinson Library of Hart- 


ford—Mr. William I. Fletcher of the latter institution- 


having acted as associate-editor. But little aid was 
derived from British sources. The work is in two large 
volumes of royal octavo, excellently printed at the 
University Press of Cambridge. Small type is used, 
with as many abbreviations as possible consistent with 
clearness. 
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So far as can be told, the work has been well and 
thoroughly executed, and the omissions which may be 
discovered are scarcely faults of the editors, but are 
inherent in any project of the kind. The earliest peri- 
odical noticed is Zhe Edinburgh Review, and there has 
been a gradual increase till the present time, the whole 
number of volumes indexed being 6205. It will be seen 
that this leaves out the earliest magazines, such as those 
to which Johnson used to contribute, and the early 
American ones, four or five certainly having existed 
here before 1802. A more serious omission is that of 
the modern English weeklies, such as Zhe Saturday 
Review, The Atheneum, and The Academy. From the 
files of The Atheneum alone could be written the literary 
history of England since the beginning of that review, 
and the failure to include an index of it seriously impairs 
the value of the book. There is, of course, a good reason 
to be given. These journals were assigned to Dr H. O. 
Coxe, Librarian of the Bodleian, who was eager in the 
desire to aid this work, but by his death the projectors 
were deprived of his assistance, and no one else took up 
the task. It would have been easy to have put Zhe 
Saturday Review and The Atheneum each into a dozen 
different hands, but it was not so ordered. None of 
the other periodicals can fill the gap. In American 
serials no omission so important can be discovered, 
although it is curious that Mr. Poole, who was a resident 
of Cincinnati fora number of years, should not have 
included the principal periodicals of the West, and the 
only one which lived for twenty-five years, and which, 
with much worthless matter, contained also much that 
was valuable—Zhe Ladies’ Repository, afterward The 
National Repository, We cannot see, either, upon what 
principles he indexed Zhe American Almanac. Not the 
least important portion of its contents, and the one for 
which it is most consulted at the present time, is its 
obituary notices, yet these are all left out. Some of 
these omissions, no doubt, will be repaired with the 
first supplement, of which one is promised in five vears ; 
but it would have been better to have done this sooner, 
and omitted some trivial periodicals now included. 
There are many references to articles in magazines 
which the most skilful book-hunter would never have 
thought of, and the whole work affords a key to the 
contents of a vast library of epitomes of science, litera- 
ture, and art. 





‘* Notes upon Some of Shakspeare’s Plays.”’ * 

Ir is not very long since we expressed the pleasure 
afforded us by the perusal of the second section of Mrs. 
Kemble’s autobiography, the ‘ Records of Later Life,’ 
and at the same time expressed a hope that we might 
soon be favored with another instalment for which Mrs. 
Kemble’s store of letters and careful journals must 
furnish abundant material. Instead of this, she has 
chosen to gather together eight essays, of which seven 
are devoted to Shakspearian criticism, the remaining 
one being a paper ‘On the Stage’ which abounds in 
Shakspearian allusions and references to Shakspeare’s 
works. To many, if not to most readers, this last essay 
will be the most attractive in the book. It opens with 
a needed declaration of the difference between the terms 
‘dramatic’ and ‘ theatrical,’ too often confounded even 
by those who should know better. ‘That which is 
dramatic in human nature,’ Mrs. Kemble declares, ‘ is 
the passionate, emotional, humorous element—the sim- 
plest portion of our composition, after our mere in- 
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stincts, to which it is closely allied ; and this has no re- 
lation whatever, beyond its momentary excitement and 
gratification, to that which imitates it, and is its theatri- 


calreproduction. The dramatic is the real, of which the 
theatrical is the false.” And Mrs. Kemble goes on to 
remark that children are dramatic naturally, but quick 
to become theatrical if conscious of observation ; and 
that while the Italians are dramatic and Americans and 
the French theatrical, the English are neither the one 
nor the other. Inher more elaborate discussion of the 
principles of the histrionic art, it is curious to note that 
she describes the actor and his functions, and the 
strange way in which his own members and senses are 
the cunningly modulated instruments on which he plays, 
in almost the very words used by the best of living 
French actors, M. Coquelin, of the Comédie Frangaise, 
in his essay on ‘L’Art et le Comédien,’ translated in 
America as ‘ The Actor and His Art.’ M. Coquelin’s 
little book is to be read side by side with this chapter 
of Mrs. Kemble’s ; and we venture to say that no one, 
really interested in either the drama or the theatre will 
regret the time given to the comparison of the views of 
an actor whom we should call the greatest of living 
comedians, did we not remember the existence of Mr. 
Jefferson, with these remarks of the brilliant woman 
whose readings from Shakspeare called forth one of 
Longfellow’s finest sonnets— 
‘O happy Poet! by no critic vexed ! 
How must thy listening spirit now rejoice 
To be interpreted by such a voice!’ 

In the seven other essays, Mrs. Kemble’s voice is crit- 
ical of the listening spirit ; but still the poet may be 
happy, for none even of that irritable tribe could be 
vexed by comment as full, as rich, and as gentle as this. 


The book is printed in a reddish brown (or brownish. 


red) ink, and is to that extent a bibliographical curiosity. 
As such it takes its place on the shelf of the collector 
by the side of those two other bibliographical curiosi- 
ties, the poems written by Mrs. Kemble’s uncle, and the 
‘ Paradise Lost’ edited by her aunt,—(‘ Fugitive Pieces:’ 
Written by J. P. Kemble: York: Printed by W. Blan- 
chard & Co., for the author, and sold by Fielding and 
Walker, London; and T. Wilson & Son, and N. Frobish- 
er: York : MDCCLXXX. ‘ The Story of Our First Par- 
ents.’ Selected from Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ for 
the use of young persons: By Mrs. Siddons. London : 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 1822). From a purely 
literary point of view, Mrs. Kemble’s book is easily the 
best of the three. 


“The Naval War of 1812.” * 

‘Our country, right or wrong,’ is a sentiment which 
few now feel themselves under any obligation to main- 
tain ; and the number of those who believe it a patriotic 
duty to uphold the War of 1812 as either necessary or 
creditable is probably decreasing almost as steadily 
as the number of the veterans of that war. Where it is 
otherwise, it is rather for want of intelligence as to the 
character of the war than for any other reason. Never, 
perhaps, since the United States became a nation have 
the ties of party sat so lightly upon the people as in 
this generation ; and the ease with which the party 
allegiance of the present is thrown off renders allegiance 
to a party of the past not only a little absurd but almost 
impossible. The War of 1812 was the war of a party, at 
a time when party differences were so bitter that men 
wore distinguishing badges as they went about their 
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ordinary business, and the members of one party would 
hardly speak to the members of the other—would hardly 
walk on the same side of the street with them, or go to 
the same church, or ride in the same carriage, or sail in 
the same ship. There were, to be sure, grounds for the 
wide divergence of parties then, that do not exist now ; 
but it is nevertheless true that we, in our time, are a 
little more independent in our political conduct than 
our fathers were —are getting to ask of a thing 
whether it is good in itself and for the good of the 
country rather than what the ‘ bosses’ think about it. 
Not that we are better or wiser men than our fathers ; 
in some respects we are neither so wise nor so good; 
but in this particular regard, probably because we have 
had longer experience, we do not wear a party cockade 
That being our relation 
to the parties of to-day, we have got over swearing by 
the Democrats or the Federalists of 1805-15, and decline 
to believe with the one that the war of 1812 was a most 
wise, patriotic, and holy war, or with the other that it 
was more inexcusable than any other war ever waged, 
and more absolutely without good results, direct or 
indirect. 

But this is one thing about it we think all may agree 
upon—that the naval part of it, if not the only part that 
we need not be ashamed of, is at least the part about 
which we may be most proud. That clearly is Mr. 
Roosevelt’s opinion, and he brings to the history of it, 
therefore, some degree of enthusiasm. His book is 
strictly, as its title points out, a narrative of the naval 
side of the war, and it is an evidence of true literary 
instinct that the author should have chosen that aspect 
of it, to the neglect of others, which has been least 
written about, while it is the most attractive in its 
stirring narrative of the gallantry of the American 
sailor, and the almost romantic success of the little 
American navy against the strongest maritime power of 
the world. It is rather a reflection upon the ingenuity 
of the modern politician, that when upholding the 
wisdom of keeping afloat a small navy he forgets the 
strongest of all arguments, that our only naval war of 
any moment was begun with only half a dozen frigates 
and about the same number of sloops and brigs, against 
a power that could sweep the seas with a thousand sail ; 
and that the result was in our favor. 





‘* All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” * 

One of the most attractive elements in the stories of 
Besant and Rice has been the genial belief in human 
nature, and we are not surprised to find this becoming 
at last the dominant element in a story written witha 
purpose. ‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men’ is the 
record of a young lady who, having become an heiress 
by her father’s immense operations in beer, decides to 
forego the privileges of her position and live among the 
people from whom she has sprung, She is convinced 
that she can do more good by her presence than by her 
money, but she very prudently takes the money too; 
establishes herself as a dressmaker, under an assumed 
name, in a cu-operative association where the employés 
are given opportunities to rest, to eat, and to play 
lawn-tennis ; and finally builds ‘A Palace of Delight” 
for the poor. Shediscards all known theories of politi- 
cal economy, and it is an excellent point in the story 
that she labors, not to foster a spirit of content in the 
humble, but to rouse discontent ; the noble discontent 
with misery and wretched surroundings which is known, 
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when it appears in high circles, by the name of aspira- 
tion. To the same boarding-house comes a young 
gentleman who, having learned that he was not entitled 
by birth to the social privileges‘he had enjoyed, decided 
also to return to his own people and became a cabinet- 
maker. It would be a mistake to say that a story so 
brightly and sensibly told was written from a morbid 
point of view ; but, in a way, the angle of vision does 
seem distorted. It isnot easy to see why a young ladv 
and gentleman bent upon rousing noble discontent in 
their inferiors should find it desirable to cultivate an 
ignoble content in themselves with surroundings that 
ministered only to their material necessities. ‘ Re- 
member,’ said the wise Lydia Maria Child, ‘that you 
can bury your soul under pots and pans as easily as 
under laces and jewels.’ Nothing is more certain than 
that the possessors of great fortunes and great interests 
are singularly neglectful, not only of their responsibil- 
ities, but of the true delights of their privileges ; yet 
we venture to think that they would not further the 
interests of the poor by becoming poor. Where would 
Miss Kennedy’s co-operative profits have come from, 
had it not been for Miss Messenger’s fine dresses ? 





Prof. Nichol’s “‘ American Literature.” * 

At the threshold of his book on ‘ American Literature,’ 
Prof. Nichol meets us with a quotation from Emerson 
which is evidently intended to warn us that a critic is 
after us with a sharp stick. At the same time we are 
given a hint that his remarks are not to be resented. ‘If 
we are wise we should listen and mend,’ says Emerson ; 
but he did not say it of such criticism as we are treated 
to by Prof. Nichol. We do not propose to resent the 
strictures on our literature to be found in this volume: 
we have been too much amused by them. There is no 
doubt some truth in what Prof. Nichol says, but it is so 
covered over with gall and worm-wvod that one must 
have a great deal of patience to dig it out, and the 
writer’s ignorance of his subject does not preposess one 
in his favor. Americans, he thinks, are over-sensitive. 
If so, they will not enjoy the present volume, of which 
nine parts are abuse and one part courteous comment. 
Such a book cannot fail to attract attention: what more 
can an author ask ? 

‘He who attempts to give, as the result of long and 
careful study, a sympathetic sketch of American Liter- 
ature, must be prepared to suffer rebuke for patronizing 
the writers he has praised, and the reproach of igno- 
rance for omitting to mention those he has inwardly 
condemned.’ So we are to look upon this as a ‘sym- 

athetic sketch.’ If such it be, there is little consolation to 

e had from Scotch sympathy. Here are afew specimens 
of Prof. Nichol’s ‘sympathetic sketches :’ ‘The Ameri- 
cans have no good book about England. Mrs. B. Stowe’s 
good-humor is as shallow as Mrs. Trollope’s acerbity : 
of her ‘‘ Sunny Memories ” we remember nothing but an 
abortive attempt to describe the Atlantic, the hackneyed 
‘* Melrose by Moonlight,” and the writer’s self-gratula- 
tions on the open doors of aristocratic philanthropists. 
Similarly, Mr. N. P. Willis, running across the 
sea, returns with jottings from the conversations in the 
saloons of ‘the charming countess of B—:” his “ Pen- 
cillings by the Way” has no more relation to an ade- 
quate account of the countries visited than the sketches 
in a school-girl’s portfolio to an authorized geological 
chart.’ Irving, Hawthorne, and Emerson did better by 
the mother-country, but their comments were not satis- 
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factory ; at least they failed to satisfy Prof. Nichol. ‘To 
weigh the merits of any great question or man requires 
thought and leisure: to pour ridicule or laudation on 
either is easy,’ he says; and he has preferred to take the 
easier course. American literature is ‘cramped by the 
spirit of imitation.’ Washington Irving imitates Addi- 
son, Cooper takes Scott for his model, and Motley is 
influenced by Carlyle. Even in the matter of opinion, 
the American follows, ‘almost slavishly, the verdicts of 
the ordinary British public.’ Prof, Nichol is gracious 
enough to acknowledge our prior recognition of Car- 
lyle’s genius, but there are other instances of the same 
sort which he forgets. 

Prof. Nichol has a vivid imagination, as appears more 
than once, but in no instance more powerfully than in 
his description of a meeting of the Boston ‘ Saturday 
Club.’ ‘We can imagine the door flung wide open, and 
bursting upon this august and polished company a strange 
figure, tall, stalwart, and disorderly—a ‘‘ specimen of 
native raw material,” a cross between John the Baptist 
and a Cherokee Indian,’ who proves to be Walt Whit- 
man. The surprise of the Saturday Club, we think, 
would be no greater than that of Mr. Whitman at finding 
himself in their sanctuary. Prof. Nichol’s ‘ sympathetic’ 
touch brands Whitman as ‘a benevolent but unteachable 
egotist, who has been told that he writes like the Hebrew 
prophets until he comes to believe it, and regards any 
other criticism as profanity.’ Joaquin Miller is ‘in Eng- 
lish literature an adventurer, and somewhat of a pirate.’ 
Though Poe’s genius, ‘ at its culminating point, threatens 
to transcend that of any of his compeers,’ yet his ‘ excel- 
lences as a poet are narrow, his virtues as a man still 
more so.’ ‘ Few Americans know how to use their classics 
with due reticence; Mr. Lowell constantly abuses 
them.’ (This from a man who sows his book with Greek 
quotations.) His pages abound in‘ school-boy common- 
places..... Few of his ballads are wanting in fine 
lines; but most of them are spoiled by incongruities.’ 
Yet in a foot-note he pronounces Lowell ‘ now indubit- 
ably the foremost living American author. Whittier 
rings ‘ endless changes on a few ideas.’ His lyrics have 
verve and swing, but ‘ only a few of the best leave a per- 
manent impression.’ It puzzles Prof. Nichol to know 
how to classify Holmes. He finds his verses leaning 
‘rather to the side of pathos than of humor,’ Several 
are ‘marred by the versatility of a genius that, uuable to 
contain its heat, throws it off in fireworks.’ Margaret 
Fuller is at best but a conversationalist. ‘The subtle 
analysis of her prose, and the fine feeling of her sonnets, 
were muffled in the gold-mists of rhapsody, and marred 
by a conceit whose candor wasits main excuse.’ Prof. 
Nichol has a great deal to say about Emerson, some of 
his strictures being just, but a greater number unjust. 
‘The charm of Mr. Emerson’s style, at its best, lies in its 

recision and ease. He draws flowing outlines like 

laxman, graceful and clear, but colorless.’ As regards 
form, his ‘essays are bundles of loose ideas, tacked to- 
gether only by a common title’; his style, ‘all armed 
with points and antithesis, like the bristles of a hedgehog, 
lacks repose. It reminds us too frequently of the frisk- 


-ing of a ballet-dancer, and his attitudes are not always 


graceful in themselves.’ 

Now let us see with what ‘sympathetic’ touches he 
treats ‘Recent American Novelists.’ In literary matters, 
‘ Americans are like crustaceans deprived of their shells; 
they shrink from the slightest touch: to satisfy them is 
impossible.” So Prof. Nichol does not make the attempt. 
Mrs. Stowe’s ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ has some conspicu- 
ous merits, In Theodore Winthrop, ‘direct descendant 
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of the first Governor of Connecticut’ (sic), he finds much 
to praise. Julian Hawthorne is a man of genius, ‘ rival- 
ling Wilkie Collins on his own ground.’ Henry James, 
‘without vanity,’ seems to be ‘on good terms with him- 
self,’ and makes friends by a genial seriousness. He is 
‘ frequently commonplace,’ but ‘ seldom absurd.’ (Would 
that as much could be said of Prof. Nichol!) Mr. How- 
ells is a ‘realist, with an excessive love, almost a craze, 
for analysis.” From the novelist, Prof. Nichol turns to 
the humorist. ‘Trans-Atlantic humor,’ he tells us, ‘ sel- 
dom penetrates to the under-currents of life; it is the 
rare efflorescence of a people habitually grave, whose 
insight is more clear than deep.’ ‘A Yankee joke is a 
cracker that, once pulled, has served its turn; we can 
never smile at it twice in one life.’ Artemus Ward’s 


work ‘is only the perfection of a spurious art.’ Mark- 


Twain ‘has done more than any other to lower the liter- 
ary tone of English-speaking people.’ ‘ The most con- 
spicuous intellectual trait of Mr. Clemens seems to me 
an almost preternatural shrewdness, thinly veiled under 
an assumption of simplicity.’ Bret Harte is ‘not a great 
writer,’ Like Burns, ‘he has almost a weakness for 
blackguards.’ But Mr. Harte is, on the whole, mildly 
dealt with. In speaking of American critics, Prof. 
Nichol pronounces Mr, Whipple’s style ‘ defective,’ and 
his judgment not always sound. For Mr. Howells as a 
critic his ‘sympathetie’ touch becomes a vigorous slap. 
He is ‘ stultified by excess of patriotism.’ And the Pro- 
fessor tears to shreds the essays on Mark Twain and 
Henry James that appeared from the pen of Mr. Howells 
in The Century Magazine. But the same papers were 
even more vigorously treated in America, so that all 
Americans, it would seem, are not ‘stultified by excess 
of patriotism.’ 

It would have been well if Prof. Nichols had got some 
one who was acquainted with the names of American 
writers to read his proofs for him, On the last page of 
his book, Mrs. Elizabeth Stoddard is spoken of as the 
author of Mrs. R. H. Davis’s ‘ Life in the Iron Mills,’ 
and ‘Davis (sic) Galbraith.’ Edgar Fawcett is called 
Edgar Faucett on one page and on another Edgar Fau- 
cit. Mrs. S. M. B. Pratt stands for Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt, 
Nora Percy for Nora Perry, Alice Welling Rollins for 
Alice Wellington Rollins, Owen Insley for _ Seve Innsly, 
and Zadel Barnes Gustapon for Zadel Barnes Gustafson. 
We might forgive Prof. Nichol his proof-reading, how- 
ever, if he did not call us the ‘gravest people in the 
world,’ and say that we ‘ laugh of malice prepense.’ 





A Christian Government.* 

Tuis little monograph is the substance of an address 
made to the Faculty and students of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary of the United States, on the occasion 
of the election of its author as a Trustee of that institu- 
tion. Its subject is, to a large class of readers, one of 
great interest, and Judge Shea's treatment of it has 
met with general approval. Its aim is sufficiently 
shown in its title ; and while to many persons its dis- 
cussion may seem to be altogether supererogatory, the 
subject has long been one of much thoughtful considera- 
tion, and a rule of conduct with many sincere and con- 
scientious believers. It makes its appearance occasion- 
ally in Congress in the form of a petition that the Con- 
stitution may be so amended as to insure the formal 
recognition of God, which, it is contended, it now does 
not do; and there is at least one respectable body of 
Christians who, because there is no such recognition, 





* The Nature and Form of the American Government Founded in the Christian 
Religion. By Chief-Justice George Shea. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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have always declined to take upon themselves the 
duties of citizenship, so far as the exercise of suffrage, 
and the taking of the oath to support the Constitution 
involved in voting, are concerned. It is not so much 
to meet the arguments of this class of religionists that 
Judge Shea has made the relation of government to 
Christianity the theme of his thesis ; but it is to trace 
and set forth those broad underlying principles of Eng- 
lish government—English in the broad sense of race, 
not the narrow sense of a nationality—which we Ameri- 
cans inherit and brought with us to what Dr. Freeman 
calls the third English home. The revolution of 1688 
by which ‘ the liberties and peace of Great Britain were 
rescued and made sure,’ was the prototype and im- 
mediate authority for the American Revolution’—a 
return again to those fundamental principles which the 
Ministry of that day were attempting to subvert. When 
the new government formed its constitution it did 
not ‘ legislate the existence of God ;’ it * presupposed’ 
God ‘ by the idea of law and government,’ and adopted 
that Constitution ‘in the year of our Lord 1787. To 
the support of his argument Judge Shea brings much 
learning and the habit and method of the trained jurist. 





“ Towhead.” * 

Havinc once got herself into trouble by a too generous 
use of other people’s names and doings, Miss McLean 
seems determined, in her new novel, to steer clear of 
all possible risks. If any simple minded country people 
do happen to be loaded down with such unusual names 
as ‘ Bodartha,’ ‘ Excellnora,’ ‘ Vixanna Daw,’ ‘ Dakotah 
West,’ ‘ Scanlon Higgins,’ etc., it cannot add much to 
their miseries to see themselves in print. The story 
before us has very much the same merits and faults as 
‘Cape Cod Folks.’ That is, it is thin as a story, unim- 
portant as a study of character, and only clever in 
catching the tricks which uncultivated persons play 
with the English language. It is, like the former book, 
notable rather by its extravagance, than by its wit or 
other high quality. The thread of the story is, that 
* Towhead,’ otherwise Lucy Bodartha, is thrown for sup- 
port upon an aunt, who hasn't the courage to bring the 
girl up at home, and shifts the responsibility by send- 
ing her first to a small nursery establishment, ‘ Dyms- 
bury Park,’ thence to a girl’s seminary, and thence to 
college. In each place, she makes herself useful by 
stirring the hot water of this world for the good of the 
Christian virtues. Her mischief is of the very common 
sort, but of course it is closely allied toa generally good 
heart and a pair of saucy bright eyes. From the plain 
tricks of school life, to the escapades with the fast young 
men of college, is a more serious thing, although Miss 
McLean seems not to think so ; for she providentially 
equips a very worthy college professor with the kind of 
heart to appreciate the maidenly virtues dormant in 
a pretty young lady, who makes midnight rendezvous 
with disreputable persons on lonely lakes, and takes 
surreptitious moonlight drives with fast young men, 
These little escapades—and the tender passion of the 
professor, whose mixed surveillance over the young 
girl’s philosophy and morals has at length the desired 
effect in subduing both the heart and the flighty mind 
of the maiden—constitute the chief groundwork of the 
story. The business of the other characters in the 
novel seems to be to air their rather extraordinary 
dialects—African and Yankee, Each of these lingoes is 
tolerably well studied. The author has a good ear for 
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peculiarities of pronunciation ; but such expressions as 
“ever and a darlin’ orphing lamb’ become monotonous 
when they have been repeated fifty times ; and so ‘Ex- 
cellnora’ and ‘ Vixanna’ with their everlasting ‘ words, 
words, words ’, and their ‘ bad spells,’ grow wearisome. 





A Life of Whittier.* 

Tue first appearance of the name of Mr. W. Sloane 
Kennedy on the title-page of a book was, we believe, 
upon that of a Life of Longfellow, a volume in which 
there was not much original matter, but which had been 
compiled carefully and well. Now we find Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s name on a Life of John Greenleaf Whittier, a 
book which is all his own, and in which we see evidence 
of the same careful workmanship. Some sketches of the 

uaker poet have been printed, notably one by Mr. R. 

. Stoddard, in ‘ The Homes and Haunts of our Elder 
Poets,’ and very recently one on the ‘ local associations’ 
of his poems, in Harper's Magazine. But there has 
been nothing heretofore on the scale of the present 
book. Mr. Kennedy begins with the ancestry of Mr. 
Whittier, which he traces back to the year 1638, when 
the name was spelled Whittle. The first Whittiers settled 
at Haverhill, Mass., and none of their descendants have 
ever got very far away from that neighborhood. The poet 
himself was born but three miles from the spot where 
Thomas Whittle had fixed his home nearly two hundred 
years before. When Mr. Whittier was a lad at school, 
we are told, he wrote verses on his slate, instead of 
doing his sums, as a good boy should have done. The 
literature of his father’s lonely farm-house was not of 
an inspiring character, but from a wandering peddler the 
boy managed to get a volume of Burns, which he com- 
mitted to memory. He did not, however, begin by 
writing in the simple ballad-style of the Scetch poet. 
His first efforts were more ambitious. Simplicity came 
with maturity. The first collection of Whittier’s verses 
was published by Joseph Healy at Philadelphia, in 1838. 
It consisted of twenty-four anti-slavery poems and 
twenty-six on other themes, mostly religious——‘ The 
poet’s study at Amesbury possesses great interest for 
us,’ says Mr. Kennedy, ‘ as the place where most of the 
poet’s finest lyrics have been written.’ It contains a 
small library of ‘ five or six hundred well-used volumes.’ 
Among these Charles Reade’s novels hold a conspicuous 
place. Now-a-days the poet spends the most of his time 
with relatives at Oak Knoll, Danvers, a much more pre- 
tentious place than the little house that holds his study, 
About one half of Mr. Kennedy’s book is devoted to 
an analysis of the genius and writings of Whittier ; 
there is a bibliography, brought down to date, anda 
full index and appendices. 





Minor Notices. 
Mr. GEORGE F. WILLIAMS is a capital story-teller, and his 
* Bullet and Shell’ (Fords, Howard & Hulbert) is among the 
most entertaining contributions to the history of the late war. Mr. 
Williams’ army experience began in the ranks, from which he 
worked his way up. At one time he acted as war correspondent 
of a New York daily paper, and his letters were distinguished 


a picturesque style as well as the freshness of their news. _ 


this volume have the same freshness. 
They read as though they had been written on a drum-head, on 
the of battle. The combination of soldier and journalist is 
an excellent one for the making of a book of this sort. Ever 

man who is old enough to have seen service will find Mr. Wil- 
Jiams’ sketches full of familiar scenes, and a younger generation 
will be fired with a longing to try the fortunes of war. 
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THOMAS HaRDY's ‘ Two on a Tower’ (Henry Holt & Co.) is 
an interesting novel, with some very strong points. The best 
part is the analysis of a passion made up of nine parts devotion 
to science and one part devotion to love. Some of the judgments 
of character developed in the course of the analysis show great 
shrewdness on the part of the author. They are admirably pat. 

MR. JAMES BALDWIN has made ‘ The Story of Siegfried,’ 
(Chas. Scribner’s Sons) the basis of some charming tales. The 
material, mainly derived from the old legends and poems, is re- 
worked in the interests of the children, and will certainly please 
them. The narrative is simple, with no pretense to learning, or 
to elucidation in the form of notes, but is none the less pleasing 
for that. 

‘ PAUL AND PERSIS,’ by Mary E. Brush (Boston : Lee & Shep- 
ard), is a thrilling but not improbable story of life in the Mohawk 
Valley during the Revolutionary struggle, when the people were 
about equally divided in their fear of the Redskins and of the Red- 
coats. It is a story about children, and written for children ; but 
its horrors are so toned down by the calmness and courage of all 
who take part in the adventures, that we think it an excellent book 
to give children an idea of the suffering at that time. 

MOST entertaining is Gautier’s account of ‘My Household of 
Pets,’ translated by Susan Coolidge, and published by Roberts 
Brothers. Perhaps the funniest story is that of his cat’s attack 
upon a parrot, and the cat’s utter confusion on being addressed by 
the parrot in human speech. It is hard, but not impossible, to 
believe all the sagacious things he tells of them, while the anec- 
dotes gain much, of course, from being told by a /¢ttérateur. 
The cat who rebuked her master for returning after midnight by 
ceasing to remain ‘up’ for him, would be nothing without the 
master who appreciated the rebuke to the extent of considering 
her feelings the next time. ‘ 

SINCE Lord Orrery wrote his ‘ Remarks’ on Swift, there have 
been a number of fragmentary and unsatisfactory lives of the 
famous Dean. If Mr. Foster had lived to finish his ‘ Life,’ he 
would have left little for the future biographer to do. But we 
have only the first volume of his elaborately planned work. Fol- 
lowing close upon Mr. Leslie Stephen’s necessarily condensed 
* Life,’ in the English Men of Letters Series, comes an exhaust- 
ive biography, in one volume, by Mr. Henry Craik, who has 
worked from Mr. Foster’s unused material. Tothis he has added 
new matter in the shape of unpublished letters. He brings for- 
ward abundant proofs of Swift’s marriage to ‘ Stella,’ and he sets 
the Dean in a better light before the public than do many who 
have taken his career as a subject for literary treatment. 





Courses of Reading on Special Subjects. 
Theology.* 


4- INTRODUCTION TO STUDY OF BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. 

Bleek (Friedrich). An Introduction to the Old Testament. Trans. 
by G. H. Venables from 2d Germ. ed. 2 vols. Lond.: 1875. An 
Introduction to the New Testament. Trans. from Germ. by W. 
Urwick. 2 vols. Edinburgh: 1869-70. 

Bissell (E. C.). The Historic Origin of the Bible. Introduction 
by R. D. Hitchcock. New York: 1873. A condensed hand-book. 

Horne (Thomas). An Introduction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 13th ed. Rev. and corr. by J. 
Ayre and S. Tregelles. 4 vols. Lond.: 1872. 

Westcott (B. F.). Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. 6th 
ed., Lond. : 1881. General Survey of the History of the Canon of 
the New Testament. 3d ed., Lond. : 1870. 

Abbot (Ezra). The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel. External 
Evidences. Boston: 1880. 


5. TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Westcott and Hort. The New Testament in the Original Greek. 
II. Introduction and Appendix. Cambridge, Lond., and New York : 
1882. By far the most thorough and scholarly work on the subject. 

Scrivener (F. H.). A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the 
New Testament. 2d ed. Cambridge: 1874. 

Hammond (C. E.). Outlines of Textual Criticism applied to the 
New Testament. Oxford: 1872. Conciseand useful. 

Scrivener (F. H.). Six Lectures on the Text of the New Testament 
and the Ancient Manuscripts which contain it. Chiefly addressed to 
those who do not read Greek. Cambridge and Lond. : 1875. 

Will appear in a few weeks: Schaff (Philip). Companion to the 
Greek Testament and the English Version. New York: 1883. 





& Comtiqued from January 20. To be continued next week. | 
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6, TEXTS OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 


Hebrew and English Old Testament. In Parallel Columns. Lon- 

don. ; 
Stier and Theile. Polyglot Bible. 

Vulgate, and Luther’s (Germ.) Version. 5 vols. Bielefeld: 1875. 

Theile (C. G. G.). Biblia Hebraica. Leipzig : 1873. 

Tischendorf (C.). Vetus Testamentum Grece juxta LXX., Inter- 
pretis. (Septuagint). Leipzig: 1869. 

Tischendorf (C.). Novum Testamentum Grece. 
Critica Major. 2vols. Leipzig: 1869-72. 
materials for textual criticism. 

Westcott and Hort. The New Testament in the Original Greek I. 
Cambridge, Lond., and New York: 1881. The American Edition 
has a long Introduction from Dr. Philip Schaff. 

Revised Greek-English New Testament, Westcott and Hort’s 
Greek Text and Revised English Version on Opposite Pages. With 
Dr. Schaff’s Introduction. New York: 1882. 

Parallel New Testament, Greek and English. Greek Text followed 


Original Test, Septuagint, 


Editio Octava 
Contains a wealth of 


by Revisers (Palmer’s Ed.), Authorized Version of 1611 and Re- - 


vised Version of 1881, in parallel columns. Oxford: 1882. The 
same is published at Cambridge, with Scrivener’s edition of the Greek 
Text. 1882. 

7. BIBLICAL EXEGESIS, 


Commentaries on the whole Bible. 

The Bible Commentary. By Bishops and Clergy of the Anglican. 
Church. Edited by F. C. Cook. (Speaker's Commentary). 10 vols. 
New York : 1872-82. 

Cambridge Bitle for Schools. General.Editor, J. J. S. Perowne. 
In small volumes. 17 vols. thus far. Cambridge: 1879 and follow- 
ing years. Neat, compact, and carefully prepared. 

Lange (J. P.). A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures. Trans. 
from Germ., and edited, with additions, by Philip Schaff, in connection 
with American Divines of various Evangelical Denominations. 24 
vols. New York: 1865-1880. 

Old Testament. Keil and Delitzsch. Biblical Commentary on the 
Old Testament. 25 vols. Edinburgh: 1864-78. 

New Testament. Meyer (H. A. W.). Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on the New Testament. Trans. from Germ. 20 vols. 
Edinburgh: 1875-82. 

Alford (Henry). The Greek Testament ; Critically Revised Text ; 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary. 4 vols. Lond: 1863-66. 7th 
ed. Boston: 12877. New Testament for English Readers ; Author- 
ized Version with a revised English Text, and Critical and Explana- 
tory Commentary. Newed. 2vols. Lond. : 1868. Alford’s Comm. 
are of less independent value than Meyer’s, upon which, as well as 
upon De Wette and others, they are largely based. 

Ellicott (C. J.). New Testament Commentary for English Readers. 
By various writers. 3 vols. Lond. and New York. 

Schaff (Philip). Illustrated Commentary on the New Testament, 
by English and American Scholars. 4 vols. Vols. I., II. New 

ork : 1878, 1880. International Revision Commentary on the New 
Testament. An adaptation of the preceding, in small, convenient 
volumes, to the Revised Version of 1881. Vols. I., II., III., V., New 
York : 1881-82. 

The last three are all popular commentaries. 

Separate books of the Old Testament. Murphy (J.G.). Critical 
and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Genesis. With New 
Translation. Andover: 1866. Critical and Exegetical Commentary 
on Exodus. Andover: 1867. Critical and Exegetical Commentary 
on Leviticus. Andover: 1872. 

Ewald (Heinrich). Commentary on the Book of Job. Trans. 
from the Germ. by J. F. Smith. Lond. : 1882. 

Cox (Samuel). Commentary on the Book of Job. Lond. : 1880. 

Burr (J. K.). The Book of Job. In Whedon's Comm. on the Old 
Testament. Vol. VI. (containing also Prov., Eccl., and Song of Sol.). 
New York: 1881. 

Ewald (Heinrich). Commentary on the Prophets of the Old Tes- 
tament. Trans. from the Germ. by J. F. Smith. 5 vols. Lond. ; 
1875-81. 

Cheyne (T. K.). 
Amended Version with Introductions and Notes. 


2vols. Lond. : 
1880-81. 
Alexander (J. A.). Prophecies of Isaiah. 2 vols. New York: 


1865. 
Fairbairn (P.). Ezekiel and the Book of his Prophecy. Edin- 


The Book of Isaiah chronologically arranged. 


burgh : 1851. 
Auberlen (C. A.). The Prophecies of Daniel and the Revelation 
of St. John. Trans. from Germ. by C. A. A. Saphir. Edinburgh : 


1856. 

-— (E. B.). Daniel the Prophet. 2ded. Oxford: 1868. The 
Minor Prophets, with Commentary and Introduc‘ions. 5 Parts. 
Oxford: 1877. 

PuiLip SCHAFF. 
Francis Brown. 
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THE CENTURY Co. have undertaken the revision of the ‘ Imperi- 


_ al Dictionary '—a work which, for more than a quarter of a century, 


has been accepted in England as a standard lexicon of the English 
language and as one of the most useful for the purposes of general 
reference. A new edition, containing 130,000 words, with exten- 
sive and important alterations, representing the labor of English 
experts during a period of ten years, has just been issued, and it 
is this new edition that The Century Co. are now revising and 
adapting to the American market. The revision, which will be 
issued under the name of ‘ The Century Dictionary,’ is under the 
direction of Prof. William D. Whitney, of Yale, as editor-in-chief, 
aided by a corps of assistants. It will be thorough in every 
respect. The revision will be, in fact, to a large extent, a new 
and original work, taking the ‘ Imperial Dictionary’ simply as a 
basis. It will contain much new matter, and very pve + 
portions of the old matter will be displaced by text and illustra- 
tions of more value to American students. A new system of 
indicating the pronunciation of words will be introduced. The 
aim will be to produce the most complete, perfect, and satisfactory 
dictionary for American use that has yet been attempted. The 
titleof The Century Dictionary has been protected by copyright 
and trade-mark. As many American scholars will probably wish 
to have a copy of the English edition without any change or 
revision, and as several years must elapse before the work of 
revision can be completed, an arrangement has been made by 
The Century Co. for issuing the ‘Imperial Dictionary’ in its 
present form in the American market. This edition was an- 
nounced for publication in December, but it was found on ex- 
amination that a too-free use had been made of certain American 
copyright works, and this fact has delayed its publication. A 
satisfactory arrangement has now been made with the holders of 
these American copyrights, and The Century Co. will issue the 
English edition in March. The practical effect of this settlement 
of the question of copyright is to give The Century Co.’s English 
edition protection in the American market, since should others 
attempt the importation or re-publication of * The Imperial Dic- 
tionary,’ the holders of the American copyrights on the works 
used in its compilation would be entitled, under the recent action 
of the Treasury Department, to serve a notice upon the Custom 
House officials to detain the sheets, or to ask an injunction against 
an unauthorized edition. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons announce, at the request of 
Mr. Froude, that the ‘ Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Car- 
lyle,’ including all the invaluable matter of this nature which was 
placed in his hands by Mr. Carlyle, will be published by them at 
an early day, simultaneously with the appearance of the book in 
London. This will be pleasant news for the many readers of the 
Reminiscences and the Life, whose interest in Mrs, Carlyle was 
only piqued by the frequent allusions to her in those volumes. 

‘ Landmarks of English Literature,’ by Henry J. Nicoll, a manual 
highly praised in England, will be published here by Messrs. 
Appleton. 

Dr. Edward A. Freeman’s new book, ‘Some Impressions of 
the United States,’ will be published by Messrs. Holt. The 
papers that have appeared in Longman's Magazine will be re- 
published, but with much new matter, as the volume will contain 
some 300 pages. Messrs. Holt also announce for early publica- 
tion Yorke's ‘ Evolution and Christianity,’ and Richter’s * Invisible 
Lodge,’ translated by Rev. Charles T. Brooks. 

Messrs. Putnam will publish next week the second volume of 
Col. Williams’s * History of the Negro Race,’ and a new edition 
of Lady Bloomfield’s ‘ Recollections of Court and Diplomatic 
Life.’ 

In some of his recent lectures, the Rev. Joseph Cook is said to 
have misquoted Dorner, and as he commented unfavorably upon 
his quotations from the eminent German theologian, the Rev. New- 
man Smyth has translated the part of Dorner’s system alluded to. 
This the Messrs. Scribner will publish, with an introduction and 
notes by the translator, under the-title ‘ Dorner on Future Pro- 
bation.’ Messrs. Scribner have also in press Canon Rawlinson’s 
* Religions of the Ancients,’ with illustrations from Egyptian and 
Assyrian monuments. 
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An interesting announcement by Messrs. Harper is that of 
Poe’s ‘ Raven,’ illustrated by the late M. Gustave Doré. The 
illustrations were bought from M. Doré by Messrs. Harper some 
time ago and put in the hands of American engravers. The 
book will be a companion volume to Doré’s ‘ Ancient Mariner.’ 

The Rev. R. Heber Newton’s seven sermons on ‘ Right and 
Wrong Uses of the Bible’ will be published in Lovell’s Library. 

The Carlyle-Emerson correspondence will not appear for a 
month or more, as Messrs. Osgood have to send an edition to 
England, where the book is to be issued simultaneously with its 
publication here. Mr. James’s ‘Siege of London’ will —e 
appear in book-form at the same time, if not earlier. It will be 
bound up with the ‘ Pension Beaurepal’ and ‘ The Point of View,’ 
the on A volume containing about 300 pages. 

The Advance-Age is to be the title of a weekly review, the 
publication of which will be begun in New York on the 7th prox. 

This new venture in the well-ploughed field of journalism,’ we 
understand, ‘ derives its birth-right from the absolute need, as 
the founder confidently believes, of a national organ to voice the 
disorganized sentiment of the whole class of enlightened American 
young men, whose training fit them to exert a wholesome influ- 
ence on the life of the nation, but who, through the want of a 
central nedium of thought and action, have never yet been able 
to give to their country the full fruit of their learning.’ 

Dr. Deems’s ‘ The Lesson in the Closet’ has been added to 
the Standard Series of Messrs. Funk and Wagnalls. 

This week’s Christian Union will be specially devoted to the 
subject of temperance, its leading article being ‘ Voices on the 
Temperance Question.’ The ‘voices’ are those of the poet 
Whittier, ex-Governors Washburn and Long, Mr. P. T. Barnum, 
and the Rev. Drs. Henry C. Potter, Wm. M. Taylor, H. W. 
Thomas and Max Hark. 

Mr. John H. Treadwell died at Watertown, New York, last 
week, after a long and painful illness. Mr. Treadwell was a 
graduate of Yale College and at the time of his death was thirty- 
seven years of age. He was the author of ‘ Martin Luther’ in 
Messrs. Putnam’s New Plutarch Series, and of a volume on 
* Pottery and Porcelain.’ His last literary work was a paper on 
John Howard Payne, printed in THE CRITIC of August 26, 1882. 

Dr. Georg Ebers’s new novel, ‘ Ein Wort,’ is announced by 
W. S. Gottsberger. 

Karl Blind has written out his personal recollections of Louis 
Blanc for Zhe Century. The April number of this magazine will 
contain, as a frontispiece, a portrait of Emerson, and an essay on 
the poet-philosopher by Mr. E. C. Stedman. 


Roberts Bros. are preparing a new edition of the Autobiog- 
raphy of Mrs. Fletcher. 

Mrs. Pettengill, the widow of a Bridgeport, Conn., editor, has 
left a building, valued at $90,000, for the Public Library of that 
city. 

If some American publisher should take ‘The Book-lover’s 
Enchiridion : Thoughts on the Solace and Companionship of 
Books, Selected and Chronologically Arranged by Philobiblios,’ 
and print it in large type, with additions and notes by Mr. Geo. 
P. Philes, he would have one of the most delightful volumes ever 
made on this fascinating subject. The ‘ Enchiridion’ is filled 
with good things, but the type is too small to be read with any 
comfort to the eyes. Much as there is in this tiny volume, there 
might be more. A book about books which contains nothing from 
Dibdin or Burton cannot be called complete. 

The Oxford Magazine, a periodical to ‘ represent every side of 
Oxford Life,’ has just been started. 

The American edition of Mr. Crawford’s novel, ‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ 
is completely exhausted. The London Dazly News calls this 
‘the best novel that has ever laid its scene in our Indian dumin- 
ions.’ 

Milton’s sonnets and the earlier poems of Tennyson are to be 
added to the Parchment Library. 

The Atheneum gives more than a page to a review of * Dr. 
Grimshawe’s Secret.’ It admits that the romance is filled with 
* delightful descriptions of scenes, quaint, pathetic suggestions,’ 
and ‘ wild imaginings of every kind ;’ but adds that it is * without 
form and void as it now is,’ and thinks that ‘no one who re- 
spected Hawthorne’s memory should have permitted its publica- 
tion.’ 
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The success of their Campaigns of the Civil War has induced 
the Messrs. Scribner to prepare a companion series on the Naval 
Campaigns of the war. This will be completed in three volumes, 
as follows : I., ‘The Blockade and the Cruisers,’ by Professor J. 
Russell Soley, U. S. N. ; II., ‘ Operations on the Atlantic Coast,’ 
by Rear-Admiral Ammen ; III., ‘ Operations on the Gulf and 
Inland Waters,’ by Commander A. T. Mahan. The first volume 
will be ready early in the spring. 


Mr. Thos. Sergeant Perry has written a volume on ‘ English 
eae in the Eighteenth Century’ which the Harpers will 
publish. 


A new edition of ‘ Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates’ will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Harper & Bros. early in February. The last 
edition was published in 1869, and the original edition in 1841. 
This new edition includes the general history of the world to the 
fall of 1881. The progress of science has been especially noticed. 
The American editor has made as few alterations as possible, 
confining his work to correcting errors in respect to American 
matters. 


The recent decision of the Circuit Court, at Boston, in favor 
of a foreign composer’s right in hisown compositions, is a most 
gratifying one. Mr. Theodore Thomas, it seems, bought of M. 
Gounod the right to bring out in this country his ‘ Redemption,’ as 
originally composed. One Joseph G. Lennon, appreciating the 
looseness of the copyright laws, and seeing money in the publica- 
tion of this particular work, began to re-arrange it, from the 
pianoforte score, for orchestra and chorus. Mr. Thomas heard 
of his plan and brought suit against him, with success. 


A new paper has been started in Guatemala. It is called £7 
Feneral Barrios, and is printed at the government printing 
office. Of course the President of Guatemala is touched by this 
spontaneous tribute, and the independence of £7 Fenera/ is a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

The Lippincotts have in press a new volume by the ‘ Duchess’ 
entitled ‘ Loys, Lord Berresford, and other stories.’ They have 
also under way a large illustrated volume, ‘ Insects Injurious to 
Fruit,’ by Prof. William Saunders, a Canadian entomologist. 

“Too Soon’ is the title of the libretto of an operetta in one act 
by Mr. Charles Barnard, to which Mr. Alfred Cellier has set ap- 
propriate music. It is designed for ‘ professionals’ or amateurs, 
but was written chiefly with the wants of the latter in view. We 
have not heard the music, but we have read the libretto, which is 
merry and bright. 


Dr. Edward H. Knight, the author of Knight’s * American 
Mechanical Dictionary,’ and other works, died on the 22d inst. at 
his home in Bellefontaine, O. 


‘Farmer Stebbins on the Bowery’ is the title of a humorous 
poem by Will Carleton, to be published in an early number of 
Harper's Weekly. Mr. W. A. Rogers has made a page of 
pictures to illustrate it. 





MR. CARROLL BRYCE has published through Messrs. Putnam a 
little pamphlet on ‘ A Lost Function in Romance.’ He mentions 
the moving cause of some of the most important works of fiction 
since Rousseau’s ‘ Joulie, ou la Nouvelle Héloise,’ and finds that 
‘contemporaneous fiction, here and in England, seems, so far as 
novels are concerned, generally to lack any very aggressive, con- 
suming, and positive moral purpose.’ The only exception to this 
rule that he names is Mr. Howells’s ‘ A Modern Instance,’ which, 
he argues, is ‘more of a moral novel, than it is a novel with a 
moral.’ There is some truth in Mr. Bryce’s deductions, but we 
hardly think he does justice to Mr. Charles Reade’s ‘ aggressive- 
ness. 





MEssrs. HOLT & Co. have published their volume of selections 
from Browning's Lyrical and Dramatic Poems, while that of Messrs. 
~ Dodd, Mead & Co. will not be along till March. Mr. Edward T. 
Mason, who edits the former volume, has aimed to give only the 
more easily-to-be-understood of the poems, and there is much to 
applaud in his plan. To the great mass of readers, Browning is 
an unknown poet. He has written so much that they cannot un- 
derstand, that they overlook his simpler verses. There are at least 
twenty-two poems in this volume that the average mind can grasp 
and appreciate. Mr. E. C. Stedman's careful and critical essay 
on Browning, from his ‘ Victorian Poets,’ is given by way of intro- 
duction, and an admirable one it is. 
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In an interview with a 7rzbune reporter, Dr. George H. Moore, 
Superintendent of the Lenox Library, made certain statements 
which will be heard with more pleasure and will meet with more cor- 
dial endorsement at the Hub than in the intellectual circles of this 
city. * There is probably no such collection of Americana in the 
world as in this library,’ he said, ‘ but it is doubtful if it is appre- 
ciated by the people of New York. . . . New York cannot be a 
literary centre such as Boston is, at least for many years. The 
people are not educated up to it. They do not appreciate the 
treasures which they have. How long would a public library con- 
ducted on the plan of the Boston Free Public Library exist in New 
York? Why, even the system of alcove reading in use at the 
Astor Library has entailed great loss on that institution. Hundreds 
of dollars’ worth of books are ruined by being mutilated there 
every year.’ 





THE success of the Nineteenth Century Club, recently 
instituted by a number of ladies and gentlemen of this 
city, might perhaps be regarded as one of the signs of 
a remarkable age. The object of this association, sum- 
marized in the one (often misquoted) word ‘ toleration,’ 
is embodied in its motto: ‘ Prove all things ; hold fast 
that which is good.’ Informal lectures, followed by 
general debate, are announced from the following 
speakers: Rev. Dr. Rylance (‘ Co-operation ’), Mr. Henry 
George (‘ Ireland, and the Problem of Rent’), Mr. Parke 
Godwin (‘ Capital and Labor’), Mr. James Parton (* The 
Coming Man’s Religion’), and Prof. Wm. G. Sumner, of 
Yale (on ‘ Sociology’). The course was opened by Mr. 
Courtlandt Palmer, on January goth, with a statement of 
the ‘ scope and spirit’ of the Club ; and on Tuesday even- 
ing last, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was heard by a large au- 
dience, in Mr. Palmer’s parlors, on her ‘ Reminiscences 
of Emerson and Longfellow.’ The latter half of this 
subject, it will be remembered, was treated by Mrs. 
Howe in two very interesting papers, published in THe 
Critic at the time of Mr. Longfellow’s death. The 
officers of the new association are: President, Mr. 
Palmer ; Vice-Prests. Mr. Parke Godwin, Mrs. Vincen- 
zo Botta, the Rev. Dr. J. H. Rylance, Mrs. John Sher- 
wood, Mr. Dwight H. Olmstead, Mrs. D. Colden Murray, 
Mr. William H. Sage, Mrs. Burton N. Harrison, Mrs. 
Jordan L. Mott, Jr., and Mrs. Palmer; Treasurer, Mr. 
Francis B. Thurber ; Secretary, Mr. George W. Wicker- 
sham. 





The New Edition of Hawthorne. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


Apropos of the new edition of Hawthorne, would it not bea 
good suggestion to advise publishers in general, and the publish- 
ers of the new Hawthorne in particular, to sign their names, and 
have the printer sign his, under the words ‘ Only 250 copies like 
this,’ in the first volume of each large paper set of the works pub- 
lished? I am fully aware that this 1s not a new idea, but for some 
reason it is not practised here. The work of writing the signa- 
tures is the only objection that can be offered to the plan. I 
have heard that Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have been asked 
to publish 350 instead of 250 large paper copies of their Haw- 
thorne. I think at $6 a volume they might do as suggested for 


the public. 
NEw YORK, Jan. 21, 1883. B.. Bes Bis 





Science 
Scientific Notes. 

GEORGE DARWIN, son of the late Charles R. Darwin, has been 
elected Professor of Astronomy and Experimental Philosophy in 
Cambridge University. 

The elements of the great comet of 1882 have been computed 
by Prof. E. Frisby, of the United States Naval Observatory, and 
are found to be closely comparable with those of comet I, B.C. 
371. I: is suggested, indeed, that the comet of 1882 may be the 
same as the latter, and the very brilliant one which was visible in 
full daylight in A.D. 363. 
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A star-fish intermediate between the asteroidea and the crino- 
idea, or the typical star-fishes and crinoids, it is claimed, has been 
discovered at a depth of ‘2500 metres’ off the north coast of 
Spain. It has been named by E. Perrier, in a communication to 
the French Academy of Sciences, ‘ caulaster pedunculatus.’ 

The determination of sulphur in coal gas will be facilitated by 
an improved form of apparatus devised by Knublauch and de- 
scribed in a communication to the Berlin Chemical Society, of 
which an abstract has been published in Zhe American Fournal 
of Sctence for January. 

The light-producing organs of ‘ fire-flies’ (ampyris splendidula 
and noctiluca) have been studied by Heinrich von Wielowiejski, 
and are claimed to be the morphological equivalents of the fatty- 
bodies. The light-producing function is peculiar to the parenchy- 
ma-cells of the light-producing organs, and results from a slow 
oxidation of a substance formed by them under the control of the 
nervous system. 

The first three-and-a-half pages of Mature of December 28th 
are devoted to a review of Vols. III. and IV. of The American 
Fournal of Mathematics, edited by Prof. Sylvester, and published 
under the auspices of Johns Hopkins University. Attention is 
called, incidentally, to a demonstration of Euclid, i., 47, by the 
late President Garfield. The reviewer (J. W. L. Glaisher) de- 
clares the proof to be Indian in character, and believes that it 
must have been known to Bhascara. In his opinion, the new 
journal—which is one of four published in the United States—has 
‘as great a future before it as awaited Crelle’s Journal,’ half-a- 
century ago. From the same source we learn that a new Scan- 
dinavian mathematical journal is shortly to appear under the 
editorship of Prof. H. G. Zeuthen, of Copenhagen, and Prof. 
Mittiag-Leffler, of Stockholm. 

The reversed temperatures of mountains and plains under cer- 
tain conditions, in winter, it is insisted upon by Dr. Wocikoff, is 
due to the fact that during anti-cyclones a very low temperature is 
generally experienced in plains and valleys, due to radiation, and 
a very high temperature and low humidity on isolated mountains, 
due to descending currents of air. These conditions are best 
realized during protracted and considerble anti-cyclones, as was 
explained by Professor Hann in 1876. 

The specific gravity and ash of the woods of the United States 
have been given in the Census Office’s Forestry Bulletin, No. 
22, lately published. Nearly 500 species of ligneous plants are 
enumerated in systematic order, under their appropriate fami- 
lies, and in four columns each species has its average specific 
gravity, average per cent of ash, weight of a cubic foot in 
pounds, and approximate relative fuel-value, assigned to it. 

“The comparative fuel-values were calculated from the specific 
gravity and the percentage of ash, and are based on the hy- 
pothesis that the fuel-value of the combustible matter in all 
woods is the same. This is approximately true of non-resinous 
woods ; the actual fuel-value of resinous woods may be as much 
as twenty per cent greater than that given.’ The figures | oman 
in the table refer only -to absolutely dry wood. The deter- 
minations of ash were made by burning small dried blocks in 
a muffle-furnace at a low temperature. It appears that the ap- 
proximate relative fuel-value of white oak (quercus alba) is 749°8, 
of typical red oak (quercus rubra), 659.5, but of the Texan variety 
(var Texana), 900.3, and of yellow pine (pinus mitis), 608.6. The 
fuel-value of 13 species exceeds 1000, the highest in this respect 
being the ironwvod of semi-tropical Florida (condalia ferrea) 
which is as much as 1193.8; the mangrove of the Gulf-coast 
(rhizophora mangle) comes next and has a value of 1140.6; and 
third in order is the lignum-vite, of Florida (guiaacum sanctum), 
with a value of 1133.8. 


The Fine Arts 
“Lectures on Art.” * 

WE shall some time have in English a literature of the. 
fine arts which will compare with that of France or 
Germany. Books like this collection of lectures help 
greatly to prepare the way for it. It may be thought 
that the work of preparation has already continued a 
long time, for lectures and essays on ancient buildings, 
English and foreign, and on small archeological sub- 








* Lectures on Art. By Reginald L. Poole and others. New York: Macmillan & Co, 
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jects of various kinds, have always been abundant with 
us ; but those here collected have been written with a 
much clearer insight and have a wider scope than the 
old-time lucubrations in Zhe Gentleman's Magazine, or 
the huge volumes on ancient abbeys and Gothic cathe- 
drals with which we are all familiar. It would be too 
much to expect that any such book should not show 
traces of Mr. Ruskin’s influence, baffled as he admits he 
has been in all that he has been striving for. Mr. 
William Morris takes up Mr. Ruskin’s hopeless task, 
and tries hard by dogmatizing and striking attitudes— 
by alternating commonplace and paradox, and covering 
up his few grains of unwelcome truth with bushels of 
rhetorical chaff—to convert the British Philistine to the 
use of freely-wrought handwork only, in all articles 
that can possibly be produced without the aid of ma- 
chinery. But though he will undoubtedly fail, and 
though he deserves to fail for not perceiving the neces- 
sities of the times, and for not addressing himself 
strictly to an audience composed of artists and work- 
men—though he ignores or despises the present artistic 
life of Europe and, of course, of this country—though 
he does not see that the thing to do is to stimulate his 
comrades to revolt and to lead their revolt against bar- 
barism, nevertheless the few facts which he manages, 
half-choked, to give utterance to, will have their effect. 
Bolder men will take them up and put them into prac- 
tice, at whatever cost to themselves. More ingenious 
men will find out how to make a better living by doing 
good work than they could by doing bad. They will 
not discard modern means and appliances, and there 
is no reason why they should. The trouble is with the 
manufacturers and the workmen, not with the public. 
If the former were men, and not dogs and sheep, as 
they are in England, they would refuse to turn out 
shams and shoddy for the sake of additional profit ; 
they would refuse to cheat. Here, the state of affairs is 
quite different. Though apparently not very much 
better, it is much more hopeful. No artisan of the 
middle ages took greater personal pride in his work 
than the American mechanic does in the trade that he 
understands. Although he has had no special training 
of the sense of beauty, his tools and whatever he pro- 
duces with them are so perfect that it is a pleasure to 
look at them. The work needed in a hurry and in mass 
by a rapidly growing population, produced by machines 
or put together by cheap imported labor, is often fright- 


fully ugly ; but it answers its only purpose, which is to 


fill a sordid and temporary necessity. This stage of our 
progress is rapidly coming to an end. When it passes, 
the world and Mr. Morris will see the beginning of a 
new period of vitality in the ‘ democratic arts.’ 

It is the least satisfactory of these essays that has 
provoked the above digression. The best is that which 
begins the book. It is a report of a lecture on the 
Egyptian Tomb and the Future State, by Reginald L. 
Poole, Keeper of Coins in the British Museum. Mr. 
Poole justly says that what the Egyptians believed 
about the soul and its existence after death had the 


strongest possible influence on their architecture and all. 


their arts. He might have added that the same beliefs, 
being those which have long been held by the mass of 
mankind, have had a very great influence on the arts of 
all peoples and ages. The Egyptian popular doctrine 
Was no more consistent or rational than that now held 
by most people, who believe or disbelieve in a future 
state according to the mood they may happen to be in. 
The dwellers in the Nile land were no more careful as 
arule to shut out either of the two fancies that pos- 





sessed them on this subject. Accordingly, as the 
spiritual or the material was uppermost in them, they 
pictured the soul as flying away into the under-world 
and losing itself in God, or as lingering in some half- 
corporeal form (while, mummified, it resisted decay) in 
the tomb. The evidences of both forms of belief in the 
arrangement and decoration of the tombs and the 
temples are very happily described. A very prevalent 
popular delusion about Egyptian decorative coloring, 
due to modern books on Egyptian art illustrated with 
chromo-lithographs, is neatly disposed of. The black 
and white, and red and blue and yellow are, in the first 
place, either paled by the glare of light or darkened by 
the gloom of caverns or temple-interiors, and (more 
important) they are not to be represented by printer’s 
ink and ordinary pigments, but rather by ivory and 
ebony, jasper and lapis-lazuli, and gold. That is to 
say, however strong the color, it is of fine quality and 
harmonizes throughout. In Mr. Poynter’s lecture, 
following, the same point is made. In such colored 
illustrations as those of the ‘Grammar of Ornament’ 
and the like, the compiler too often seems to think that 
one red or one blue is as good as another, while the fact 
is, that in these very illustrations the slight difference 
in the quality of the inks and paper that allows the 
publisher to issue a cheaper edition is sufficient to rob 
the best of them of whatever little value they may have 
had. Mr. Poole is properly hard on the marauding 
tourists, English and American, who steal and destroy 
everything they can lay hands upon, but if it were only 
possible to distribute the ill-gotten goods thus accumu- 
lated in European capitals, so that artists everywhere 
could have access to them, they might answer a useful 
purpose in counteracting the false impressions produced 
by German and English chromo-lithographers, aided 
and abetted by more than one learned Egyptologist. 

The other lectures in the book serve as connecting 
links between these, the first and the last, that we have 
described. Each is occupied with some certain period 
of architecture or of the decorative arts, and each is, 
as a rule, admirably written. Most are full of sugges- 
tions that American art-workers as well as English 
would do well to heed ; but we wish we could convince 
the writers that it is vain to address themselves in any 
country to the class they seem to wish to reach in Eng- 
land, Not words but deeds are needed to overcome the 
Philistines. 








Art Notes. 


FEw, perhaps, except the members themselves, are aware of 
the fact that The Society of Decorative Art has a useful library of 
works relating to the fine-arts—text-books, etc.—from which vol- 
umes may be borrowed at a cost of one cent a day and return 

ostage. For the benefit of borrowers living out of town, the 
Society has issued a catalogue, from which one may learn the 
charge for postage on any book in the library. 


We have received a copy of the Regulations adopted by the 
Central Committee of the International Art Exhibitions at Munich. 
The coming Exhibition will extend from July 1st to October 15th. 
The King of Bavaria has accepted the patronage of it, and ap- 
pointed a Counsellor of the Ministry to represent the royal gov- 
ernment on the Committee. Gold medals will be awarded by an 
International Prize-Jury. The programme of the Exhibition is 
addressed to artists everywhere: * We invite them all, Artists 
and every one who has a heart open for the flourishing of Arts, 
may they come to Munich, we hope receive them so that their 
expectations will be realized.” Works of art ofall kinds are to be 
admitted, and it is thought that many will be sold. No work 
should be delivered in Munich earlier than May Ist or later than 
May 3!Ist. 


Mr. Frank Millet’s ‘ Pictures from Longfellow’s Poems’ were 
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shown at Chickering Hall on Friday, January 19th, and proved to 
be by far the most artistic ab/eaux-vivants ever seen in this city. 
Eight poems were chosen for living illustration, and they yielded 
a score of pictures. In-harmony and richness of color, and in 
symmetry o grouping no tableau showed Mr. Millet’s artistic 
faculty more effectively than the Rubens-like revel which formed 
the first picture to the *‘ Luck of Edenhall ;’ but almost as effective 
and quite as exact and accurate was the ‘ Wedding Day’ from 
the ‘ Courtship of Miles Standish.’ 


We understand that Mr. Arthur B. Turnure has sold his inter- 
est in Zhe Art Interchange to his partner, Mr. Wm. Whitlock. 
He will continue to edit the paper for another year, and will 
thereafter give his attention chiefly to the printing business. 


The death of Paul Gustave Doré is announced from Paris. 
Doré was born at Strasburg on January 6th, 1832. He began his 
career as a contributor to the Fournal pour Rire. In 1848 he 
sent his first drawings to the Salon. His fame reached its height 
about ten years ago. While much may be said in criticism of 
his work, no one can deny his productiveness or his popularitv. 
His works are conspicuous for the boldness of their drawing and 
the vividness of their imagination. Though Doré sometimes 

ainted in oil, he was no colorist. It was in his conceptions that 

e excelled, and black and white furnished him the best medium 
of expression. De La Croix was the source of his inspiration, but 
he never reached the height of that master. 


The Drama 


Mr. RICHARD MANSFIELD, as the Baron Chevrial, has made 
the fortune of ‘ A Parisian Romance’ at the Union Square. Many 
of the incongruities of that many-tinted play are still distinctly vis- 
ible. Mme. de Targy, the hero's mother, still reveals her remorse 
in melodramatic accents, still apostrophizes her lamp as the 

uardian angel of her home. Marcelle de Targy, when invited 
the tenor to elope with him, still says, ‘ Pray excuse me for a 
moment : I have to answer the bell.’ Marcelle’s two fashionable 
friends, who call to twit her with her poverty, still conduct them- 
selves in a manner which would be outrageous among cocottes. 
Henri de Targy and Thérése de Chevrial still fall — in love 
at the beginning of the fifth act and are united just as suddenly at 
the end. But all the follies of M. Feuillet’s piece are forgiven for 
the sake of Mr. Richard Mansfield. 

This Baron Chevrial, as the actor shows him to us, is not the 
amorous old gentleman whom Aristophanes loved to paint, and 
who has endured on the French stage down to our time. Insuch 
a being the French generally see only the humorous side, and it 
woul'te impossible to count the number of times they have been 
called to laugh at him in some such incarnation as M. de la 
Cocardiére, the.rich financier who gets into trouble through serv- 
ing as escort to the pretty perfumeress, or as M. de la Musardiére, 
the zany of ‘ La Boule,’ who is driven at the mercy of an actress. 
In Baron Chevrial, on the other hand, the humor is altogether 
grim and repulsive. He does not amuse ; he warns. He conveys 
a moral lesson, much needed in these days of fast living. 

Mr. Mansfield’s first task, therefore, is to make his character 
true to life. What person living among us has he in his eye? 
Everybody says, ‘I know whom he means,’ and everybody is 
thinking of a different individual. The truth is that Baron Chev- 
rials are as common here as in Paris, commoner than in London. 
We see them lounging in club-windows, dining at Delmonico’s, 
occupying boxes at the public balls. The Satyr no longer dwells 
in the forests. He lives in the richest quarter of the town, has his 
entry into the green-room, his seat at noisy supper-parties. To the 
men of his acquaintance he is generally an agreeable old fellow, 
not too refined in his stories. To the women of his acquaintance 
he is charming till they come to know him. To his wife he isa 
brute. His chief characteristics have been seized by the actor, 
who presents him with a ‘ téte-de-bagne,’ eyes skulking and rest- 
less, cheeks furrowed with dissipation, a grim smile easily degen- 
erating into a scowl. His appearance is a triumph of Priapic art. 

From the intimations of actor and author we may reconstruct 
Baron Chevrial’s life. Howdid he growrich? His barony would 
certainly not be recognized by the peerage of France. It comes, 
no doubt, from the Pope, or from some small European princi- 

ality. Most French financiers under the Republic are barons. 
Robert Macaire would be a baron, possibly a count, if he were 
alive to-day. Chevrial, we should fancy, is the son of some small 
provincial notary or tradesman, who has pushed his way from a 


M. 
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clerkship into the Bourse. He has al] the necessary qualities for 


success. He is mean and ayaricious. Outside of his own pleas- 
ures he spends little. When Henri de Targy restores to him three 
million francs, he asks for the interest. As broker, speculator, 
banker, he has done well. He has not been nice in his methods. 
He is a fair enough type of the MM. Bontoux, Feder & Co., 
differing from them chiefly in his success. As a plutocrat he is 
specially offensive to Feuillet's delicate soul, which still sighs for 
the pinchbeck aristocracy of the Empire, and the faded glories of 
Compiégne. Nevertheless, the men of his class are a power in 
modern France, and cannot be charmed away by sprinkling rose- 
water. Their millions control the world of fashion. 

Morally, the Baron is not a monster. He is perfectly frank 
about his vices. He does not court the good opinion of his fel- 
lows. ‘ Doctor,’ says he, ‘ you do not like me.’ ‘ No, I do not,’ 
replies the worthy physician ; ‘ but I save your life from a sense 
of professional duty.” And Chevrial chuckles, quite satisfied with 
the reply. Afterward he makes a little address to the ladies of 
the ballet, who are dining with him. ‘ Ladies,’ he observes, 
‘what is it which attracts you to my board? Am I handsome?’ 
They shout dissent. ‘Am I even a good fellow? They laugh 
at the thought. ‘ Therefore,’ he continues, ‘I own the pleasure 
of your company entirely to my wealth.’ ‘ Entirely,’ they reply ; 
po he is delighted. His cynicism is a redeeming point in his 
character. He is not a hypocrite. He sets a just estimate on the 
world, knows why men fawn on him and women caress him, and, 
what is more, he tells them why. 

Moreover, he has a sort of courage. He goes in for pleasure 
with the same determination to win which had made him rich. 
He is plainly given to understand that his health is gone. ‘ Re- 
member,’ says the doctor, ‘ you eat too much, you drink too much, 
you smoke too much—and so forth.’ He remembers it and goes 
straight ahead. His scene with the dumb-bells gives the key to 
this side of his character. Mr. Mansfield has of late shown a ten- 
dency to exaggerate it, making the old man so decrepit that it 
takes him several minutes to lift the dumb-bell from the floor. 
The reason and the excuse of the actor are that he wishes to show 
as forcibly and as speedily as possible at what price the Baron is 
continuing the pursuit of his enjoyments. There is nothing more 
effective in the play than the episode which introduces the supper- 
scene. The lamps are lit, the cloth is laid, the guests are coming, 
their carriages are heard outside, and at that moment the pre- 
monitory symptoms of epilepsy come upon the host. He calls for 
water, drinks it with teeth chattering, with mouth contorted. 
Then he straightens himself up. He will just lie down for a few 
moments: the fit will have passed: Chevrial will be himself 
again, and—vive la bagatelle ! 

All his vices are those of a voluptuary. He is selfish and cruel 
because he is bent wholly on pleasure. His wife bears the brunt 
of his egotism. How came he to marry so young and sweet a 
creature? Her parents had selected him from an assortment of 
eligible old men. She had a tolerable dowry ; he had millions. 
Over her birth there lay some mystery : Chevrial was not inclined 
to investigate points of genealogy. So they were mated, and it 
is easy to deduce from their manner what kind of life they lived. 
When the name of his wife is mentioned, the Baron scowls. 
When she refuses to take the Targys’ money he threatens. 
When she offers them her pity, he sneers. There is a fine touch 
recently introduced by Mr. Mansfield, who makes Chevrial shrink 
when his wife lays her hand on his arm. There is an equally 
effective stroke when he clutches her wrist menacingly, and, a 
footstep being heard, turns the menace into a kiss. These are 
the bits which mark Mr. Mansfield’s knowledge of the usages of 
good society, and at the same time lift him head and shoulders 
above the mass of comedians. 

The wife of the Baron, then, counts for nothing in his house- 
hold. She does not stand in the way of his diversions. When 
he receives, in her name, the three millions from Henri de Targy, 
his first thought is not of her. His first thought is of Marcelle de 
Targy. There comes into his eye a strange gleam ; his nostrils: 
expand ; he rubs his hands stealthily together. ‘ And the pretty 
wife,’ he muses. ‘ Will she stand poverty ? Will she be able to 
resist the tempter? We shall see.” With the villainous idea in 
his head, he proceeds to execute it, and there have been few things 
on the modern stage more powerfully suggestive than his me 
address to Marcelle. He lays peculiar stress on the friendshi 
which he offers her. He totters after her round the room. He 
mumbles her hand with loathsome kisses. He turns at last to go, 
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certain of victory, and, going, purposely drops his glove. Picking 
it stealthily tp, he Jeers at her in triumph. Nothing more dia- 
bolic could be contrived. It is a wooing of Satan, a courtship in 
Tartarus. 

His attentions to Marcelle are, however, a by-play. That 
which occupies his life is his pursuit of Rosa Guérin. Though 
premiétre danseuse at the Opéra, Rosa is virtuous. By the prac- 
tice of economy she has amassed a considerable fortune. Her 
savings she invests in the purchase of stocks, and naturally comes 
to that eminent financier, Baron Chevrial, for advice. But the 
Baron has long had designs on Rosa. He knows that, as long as 
she is independent, she will never capitulate. He therefore ad- 
vises her to sell good stocks and buy those which are worthless, 
and she, being a shrewd girl, sells when he bids her buy, buys 
when he bids er sell. At last, however, either her system or her 
virtue fails, and she consents to place herself under the Baron’s 
wing. All her friends of the ballet are invited to his country- 
house to celebrate her fall. 

It is the sweetest moment of the Baron’s life. The night is 
perfect. The lights of Paris gleam in the distance. The river 
sleeps under the moon. Music steals through the corridors. 
Chevrial sits among the dancers, like Belshazzar among the con- 
cubines. One arm is around his new prize ; the other holds aloft 
a glass of champagne. Herises to drink a toast to materialism— 
to the matter which bubbles in the beakers, to the matter which 
_ in the cheeks of the girls. They note that his hand trem- 

les, that his face is blanched, that a spray of wine is being scat- 
tered over the table. Higher soars his flight in praise of matter. 
Suddenly he pauses. The pupil of his eye dilates: his face is 
twisted awry: his glass drops: he falls back. 
clutches at the dancer’s hand. 
will kiss it no more. 


Instinctively he 
Instinctively he kisses it. He 

The play of his life is over and the curtain 
is rung down. 


Such is the man, and such the part. Mr. Mansfield has“placed 
it among the most memorable creations of our stage. 


Music 
Mr. Thomas’s Third Popular Concert. 


Tue third of the Thomas popular matinées was in 


many respects the most interesting of the series. Mme. 
Boema, who made her debut on this occasion in Stein- 
way Hall, proved to be a dramatic soprano of high 
merit. She sang the recitative and aria, ‘ Ocean, thou 
mighty Monster,’ from Weber’s ‘ Oberon’—a composi- 
tion well qualified to test her powers. Mme. Boema 
has a soprano voice of considerable strength and 
compass, of generally sympathetic quality, and admira- 
bly suited for tragic opera. Her interpretation is 
broad and dignified. She sang, later on, two minor 
songs with less success.—-—-A young pianist, Miss Adele 
Margulies, appeared for the first time on this occasion. 
She gave a very eo performance of Liszt’s beauti- 
ful Concerto in E-flat. Her technique is wanting in 
polish and evenness, but she displayed other good 
qualities.—— The orchestra numbers were a new over- 
ture by Dvorak, Wagner’s ‘Siegfried Idyl,’ and Rubin- 
stein’s ballet-music from ‘ Nero.’ 


Concert Notes. 

Mr. THEODORE Satmon, an American pianist, just 
returned from Germany, where he has studied for 
several years, has given two pianoforte concerts at 
Chickering Hall. He has performed a number of com- 
ositions extending over the entire field of pianoforte 
iterature, from Bach and Handel to Rubinstein and 
Saint-Saéns, and has displayed a fair amount of techni- 
cal skill in rendering some very difficult numbers. 
This is the best that can be said of him. His manner 
is painfully cold and conventional. He shows but little 
sympathy with the works before him; a gavotte by 

ach, or a nocturne by Chopin—a sonata by Beethoven, 
or a romance by Saint Saéns, receives the same correct 
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but uninteresting treatment at his hands. Those qual- 
ities in which Mr. Salmon is lacking are, unfortunately, 
more difficult to acquire than those which he possesses. 

Mr. Edward Herrmann, a violinist, has made his 
début at Steinway Hall under very unfavorable circum- 
stances. Unwisely he selected the greatest composition 
ever written for the violin-—Beethoven’s Concerto in D, 
op. 61—for his introduction to a New York audience. 
He fairly mastered the technical difficulties of the work, 
but could do no more. He has no idea of the meaning 
of the composition, or if he has the knowledge is inca- 
pable of interpreting it. His tone is feeble, his bowing 
lacks repose, his whole manner betrays nervousness 
and want of confidence. There was something painful 
and absurd about the performance. Mr. Herrmann had 
no orchestra at his command, and Mr. Dulcken tried 
his best to produce on a Steinway piano the magnifi- 
cent effects of Beethoven’s instrumentation. This 
concerto ranks high among Beethoven's compositions, 
but the performance of Mr. Herrmann, with Mr. Dulcken 
as orchestra, failed to convey an impression of its 
beauty. 


The Book Exchange. 


[UNDER this heading, any reader of THE CRITIC who wishes 
to exchange one book for another may advertise his wants. No state- 
ment will be published unless accompanied, as a guaranty of good faith, 
by the name and address of the person sending it. But each statement 
will be numbered, and in cases where the name of the advertiser is 
not printed, answers addressed to the proper number will be forwarded 
éy THe Critic. Jw such cases a postage-stamp should be sent, to 
cover the cost of forwarding the answer from this office. Payment 
will not be required for a single insertion, but when an advertisement 
ts repeated, each additional insertion will be charged for at the rate 
of ten cents a line.] 


5.—Nos. 63, 64, 65, 66, 71, 73 of 7he North American Review ; and Mrs. 
Browning’s Poems, 2 vols., cloth, 1854 (in good condition). Will exchange 
Poems for two bound vols. of Robert Browning’s Poems, or bound vols. of 
George Eliot. Address P. O. Box 167, Warner, N. H. 

6.—‘ Histoire des Romans depuis les Temps les plus Reculés jusqu’a Dio- 
clétien.’ Par Victor Duruy, Membre de l'Institut, etc. 6 vols., 8vo., Paris, 
Hachette, 1877-1880. 4% red levant, g.lt top, rough edges. New. Price $24, 
Reason for selling : desire to purchase the more expensive illustrated edition. 


The Critic as a Weekly. 


‘* THE Critic has succeeded, and we all know ‘ There’s nothing so 
successful as success.” —Mew York Mail and Express. 

‘The New York CrirTIC, a hitherto fortnightly publication, is to be 
issued in future every week. It is the only literary weekly in Ameri- 
ca, and hereafter it will present the literary news of the day more 
promptly and with greater fulness than it has ever before been given.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 

‘« Hereafter that bright literary paper, the New York Critic, will 


- appear weekly instead of fortnightly, a fact that speaks volumes for 


its prosperity. It is impossible for us to be twice as glad as we have 
been to see THE CRITIC, but we shall be glad twice as often. It is the 
only literary weekly in America.’’— Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening. 

‘It is a gratification to announce that the THE CRITIC, the New 
York literary fortnightly, will hereafter be published weekly. It has 
already won the distinction of being the worthiest journal of criti- 
cism in the country. It is catholic, rather than clannish ; scholarly, 
but not pedantic ; interesting, and yet just; energetic, fresh and 
newsy, without being superficial.” —Loutsville Courier-Journal. 

‘“‘ THE CriTIc has so thoroughly established itself in the confidence 
of the public that it has boldly taken the advance step of announcing 
its future appearance as a weekly instead of a fortnightly. It will be 
the only purely literary weekly in America, and there is no doubt that 
the increased facilities for presenting criticism and news about 
books will be appreciated. THE CRITIC has been an admirable fort- 
nightly. The editors promise that there shall be no falling off in the 
excellence of its departments, now that this change is to be made.” — 
Philadelphia Press. 











